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LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. 


By LOUIS NOHL. 
Translated from the German by Joun J. Lator. 





Beethoven himself tells us the rest of the develop- 
ment of this powerful tragedy, and thus confirms the 
explanation of it we have given, as well as the persist- 
ence of ultimate truth in his own heart; for in it we 
find—after the almost raging cry of earthly existence 
in the orchestral storm of the beginning of the /inale, 
which was even then called a “‘ feast of scorn at all that 
is styled human joy’”—in the sketches, as text to the 
powerful recitatives of the contra-bassi; **.No, this 
confusion reminds us of our despairing condition. 
This is a magnificent day. Let us celebrate it with 
song.” And then follows the theme of the first 
movement: ‘O no, it is not this; it is something 
else that lam craving.” ‘The will and conscious- 
ness ofman are at variance the one with the other, and 
the cause of man’s despairing situation.”” Next comes 
the motive for the scherzo: ‘Nor is it this thing 
either ; it is but merriness and small talk’’—the trifles 
of sensuous pleasure. Next comes the theme of the 
adagio: ‘* Nor is it this thing either,” and thereupon 
the words: ‘I myself shall sing—music must con- 
sole us, music must cheer us ;” and then the melody, 
Freude schoener Goetterfunken, is heard, expressive of 
the newly-won peace of the soul, descriptive of human 
character in the full beauty of its simplicity and in- 
nocence restored. Beethoven knew from what depths 
of human nature music was born, and what its ulti- 
mate meaning to mankind is. 

We are made to experience this more fully still by 
the continuation of the finale which represents the 
solution of the conflict of this tragedy of life. Forthe 
‘* joy” that is here sung plainly springs from its only 
pure and lasting source, from the feeling of all-embrac- 
ing love—that feeling which, as religion, fills the 
heart. The Ihr stuertz nieder Millionen isthe founda- 
tion, the germ (to express it in the language of music 
of double counterpoint) of the Seid umschlungen 
Millionen, and then the whole sings of joy as the 
transfiguration of the earthly world by eternal love, 
The will’can accomplish nothing greater than to sacri- 
fice itself for the good of the whole. To our great 
artist, the greatest and most wonderful phenomenon 
in the world was not the conqueror but the overcomer 
of the world; and he knew that this spirit of love can- 
not die. 

This is celebrated by the finale as the last conse- 
quence of the “struggle with fate,” of man’s life- 
struggle. Is it claiming too much to say that out of 
the spirit of this music a ‘‘ new civilization” and an ex- 
istence more worthy of human beings might be de- 
veloped, since it leads us back to the foundation and 
source of civilization and human existence—to religion? 
Beethoven was one of those great minds who have 
added to the intellectual possessions of our race in 
regions which extend far beyond the merely beautiful 
in art. When webear thisin mind, we can under- 
stand why he wanted to write a Tenth Symphony as 
the counterpart and final representation of those 
highest conceptions ofthe nature and goal of our race. 
This Tenth Symphony he intended should transfigure 
the merely humanly beautiful of the antique world in 
the light of the refined humanity of modern ideas— 
the earthly inthe light of the heavenly. And we may 
understand, too, what we are told of himself, that as 
soon as cheerfulness beamed in his countenance, it 
shed about him all the charms of childlike innocence. 
‘*When he smiled,” we are told, ‘* people believed 
not only in him but inhumanity.” Occasionally there 
would blossom on his lips a smile which those who 
saw could find no other word to describe but 














‘‘heavenly.” So full was his heart of hearts of the 
highest treasure of humanity. 

We shall see how the last quartets, which follow now, 
represent this, his sublime transfigured condition of 
soul, in the most varied pictures, and disclose it to the 
very bottom, 

Of works composed during this period, we may 
mention: March to “‘ Tarpeja” and the Bardengeist 
composed in 1813 ; Gute Nachricht, Elegischer Ge- 
sang, Kriegers Abschied, composed in 1814; Duos for 
the clarionette and bassoon, which appeared in 1815 ; 
E's ist vollbracht, Sehnsucht, Scotch songs, composed 
in1815; Der Mann von Wort, op. 99 ; Militaer-marsch 
composed in 1816; quintet op. 104(after op. 1, III), 
composed 1n 1817; Clavierstueck in B, composed in 
1818; Gratulationsmenuet, composed in 1822, It will 
be noticed that the number of his works grows steadily 
smaller according as their volume or their depth of 
meaning grows greater. This last will be evident es- 
pecially from his subsequent quartets which, so to 
speak, stand entirely alone. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘* Noble soulsjfall usually only because they do not 
know the mournful but incontestable truth that, con- 
sidering our present customs and political institutions, 
the artist has more to suffer in proportion as he is a 
genuine artist. The more original and gigantic his 
works are, the more severely is he punished for the 
effects they produce. The swifter and sublimer his 
thoughts, the more does he vanish from the dim vision 
of the multitude.” Thus did Beethoven’s direct suc- 
cessor in art, Hector Berlioz, complain at the end of 
his days; and to whom can what he says here be ap- 
plied with more propriety than to our artist, especially 
at this period of his life, when his thoughts took 
their sublimest flight? His action now seemed in- 
deed to assure him unconditional victory, even in his 
immediate environment—we are approaching the 
celebrated concert of May, 1824—but how soon shall 
we see him again misunderstood by the crowd and, 
as a consequence, lonelier than ever before. 

He had again enjoyed to the full the ‘“ higher life 
which art and science imply, and which they give to 
us to hope for ;” and he, in consequence, became ex- 
ceedingly neglectful of himself, so that his brother 
found it necessary to say to him: ‘‘ You must buy your- 
self a new hat to-morrow. The people make merry at 
your expense because you have so bad a hat.” But 
now that the “* colossal creation” was finished, even to 
the last iota, he began to be in a better humour, to 
stroll about the streets gazing at the shop-windows, 
and to salute many an old friend, as, for instance, his 
former teacher, Schenk, more warmly. His name 
was now more frequently on the lips of friends, and 
when it was known that a great Symphony as well as 
the Mass was finished, people recalled the boundless 
rapture ofthe years 1813-14; and a letter signed by 
men of the higher class of society—men whom Beet- 
hoven himself loved and honoured—invited him, in 
February, 1824, to abstain no longer from the perfor- 
mance of something great. And, indeed, the Italian 
roulade and all kinds of purely external bravura had 
obtained supremacy in Vienna. The “ second child- 
hood of taste"’ threatened to follow the “ golden age 
of art.” It was hoped that home art would receive 
new life from Beethoven, who, in his own sphere, 
had no equal, and that, thanks to his influence, the 
true and beautiful would again rule supreme. 

Schindler found him with the manuscript in his 
hand. “It is very pretty! Lam giad!” Beethoven 
said, in a very peculiar toné. And another hope was 
bound up with this. He hoped to obtain compensa- 
tion for his long labour, and, in this way, leisure tg 
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produce something new worthy of his genius. The | been too great. Besides, regular subscribers, entitled 


preparation for the concert was attended by very 
much that was disagreeable. His own. suspicious 
manner and want of resolution contributed their 
share to this. With the most splenetic humour he 
writes: ‘* After six weeks’ vexation, I am boiled, stewed, 
roasted.” And when several of his more intimate 
friends, like Count Lichnowsky, Schuppanzigh, and 
Schindler, resorted to a little subterfuge to make him 
come to some resolve, he said: ‘* I despise deceit. Visit 
menomore. And let him visit menomore. I’m not 
giving a party.” But, on the other hand, the first 
violinists of the city—-Schuppanzigh, Mayseder, and 
Boehm, who is still living—together with capellmeister 
Umlauf, were at the head of the orchestra, while a 
large number of amateurs were ready to lend their 
assistance at a moment’s notice. ‘Their motto was: 
‘Anything and everything for Beethoven!” And 
thus the preparations for the performance of Beet- 
hoven’s great creations were begun. 

‘« Just as if there were words beneath them ?” asked 
Schindler, speaking of the powerful recitatives of the 
basses in the Ninth Symphony. Henriette Sontag 
and Caroline Unger, both subsequently so celebrated, 
found it exceedingly difficult to execute the solos in 
the Mass and the fivale ; but to all prayers that they 
might be changed, Beethoven had only one answer: 
‘“No!” To which Henriette finally replied: ‘* Well, 
in God’s name, let us torment ourselves alittle longer, 
take a little more trouble, and attempt it.” The 
performance was to occur on the 7th of May. That 
‘‘rare, noble man,” Brunswick had, as he said, brought 
‘*four ears” with him, that he might not lose a single 
note. Frau von Ertmann wasagain in Vienna. The 
boxes were all soon taken, and many seats were sold at 
apremium. Beethoven personally invited the Court. 
His trusted servant, who was specially helpful to 
him on this occasion, said to him: ‘* We shall take 
your green coat with us, too; the theatre is dark; no 
one can see us. O my great master, not a black 
dress coat have you in your possession.” ‘The house 
was crowded to overfullness. Only the Court box 
was nearly empty, on account of the Emperor’s ab- 
sence. Beethoven’s attendant again tells us: ‘* His 
reception was more than imperial; at the fourth 
round of applause, the people became vociferous.” 
And Boehm tells us how the tears rushed into his 
own and Mayseder’s eyes at the very beginning. And 
what a success the performance was! 

In one of the accounts of it that have come down 
to us, we read: Never in my life did I hear such 
tempestuous and at the same time such hearty ap- 
plause. At one place—where the kettle-drums so 
boldly take up the rhythmic motive alone—the second 
movement of the Symphony was totally interrupted by 
the applause ; the tears stood in the eyes of the per- 
formers; Beethoven, however, contrived to wield 
the baton until Umlauf called his attention to the 
action of the audience by a motion of his hand. He 
looked at them and bowed in a very composed way.” 
At the close the applause was greater still. Yet, 
strange to say, the man who was the cause of it all 
again turned his back to the enthusiastic audience. 
At this juncture, the happy thought occurred to Unger 
to wheel Beethoven about towards the audience, and 
to ask him to notice their applause with their waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs. He testified his gratitude 
simply by bowing, and this was the signal for the 
breaking forth of a jubilation such as had scarcely 
ever before been heard in a theatre, and which it 
seemed would never end. The next day, we read, in 
in his conversation leaves, what some one said to 
him: ‘* Everybody is shattered and crushed by the 
magnitude of your works.” 

And now, what of the pecuniary success of the per- 
formance? It was measured by about one hundred 
and twenty marks, The expenses attending it had 


| the sofa. 





to their seats in boxes, did not pay a farthing for 
this concert. The Court did not send in a penny, 
which, however, they were wont not to fail to do on 
the occasion of the commonest benefits. When 
Beethoven reached his home, Schindler handed him 
the account of the receipts. ‘‘ When he saw it, he 
broke down entirely. We took him and laid him on 
We remained at his side until late in the 


night. He asked neither for food nor for anything 
else. Not an audible word did he utter. At last, 


when we observed that Morpheus had gently closed 
his eyes, we retired. His servant found him next 
morning in his concert toilette (his green dress coat) 
in the same place asleep.” This account is by 
Schindler, who, together with the young official, 
Joseph Huettenbrenner, one of Franz Schubert’s 
intimate friends, had taken him home on this occa- 
sion. 

This was the first performance of the Missa Solemnis 
(op. 123) and of the Ninth Symphony (op. 125). It 
took place on the 7th of May, 1824. The fact that 
when the performance was repeated on the 24th ot May, 
spite of the additional attraction of the “‘ adored ” tenor, 
David, who sang Rossini’s Di tanti palpiti (after so 
much pain), the house was half empty, shows that, after 
all, it was more curiosity to see the celebrated deaf man 
than real taste for art which had filled it the first time. 
Like Mozart, Beethoven did not live long enough to 
pluck even the pecuniary fruits of his genius. Not till 
1845 did the magnanimous liberality of one who was 
really permeated by his spirit bring it to pass that a 
monument was erected to him in his native city, Bonn, 
as that same liberality has brought it to pass that one 
has been erected to him, in our own day, in his second 
home, Vienna. We have reference to the royal gift 
and equally rich playing of Franz Liszt. 

It now became more imperative for him to give his 
attention to those compositions which promised him 
some immediate return, to the quartets, to write 
which he had received a commission from persons 
as noted for their generosity to him as for their 
love of art. These and the op. 127 occupy the 


first place in this brilliant constellation of art. “I 
am not writing what I should prefer to write. I am 


writing forthe money I need. When that end is 
satisfied, I hope to write what is of most importance 
to myself and to art—Faust.” He thus expressed 
himself when engaged in the composition ofthe Ninth 
Symphony, and there was some talk of his writing an 
‘¢Oratorio for Boston.” And so, likewise, the German 
Melusine and an opera for Naples, the Requiem, the 
Tenth Symphony, and an overture on B-A-C-H re- 
mained projects and no more. But they were also 
a great prospect for the future while he was engaged 
in the labours of the day; and they exercised no in- 
considerable influence on the composition of the 
quartets themselves. The more he became interested 
in these works—and what works were better cal- 
culated to interest a composer of such poetic power ?— 
the more did these ideas become interwoven into the 
works themselves. They generated the peculiarly 
grand style and the monumental character which dis- 
tinguish these last quartets. The soul-pictures from 
Faust especially are here eloquently re-echoed in the 
most sublime monologues. And, indeed, the Prince, 
who had given him the commission to write them, 
seemed to be the very man to induce Beethoven to 
achieve what was highest and best in art, even in 
such a narrow sphere. For he had so arranged it, 
that, even before its production in Vienna, that 
‘‘sublime masterpiece,” the Mass, was publicly 
performed. He informs us that the effect on the 


public was indescribable; that he had never before 
heard anything, not even Mozart’s music, which 
had so stirred his soul; that Beethoven’s genius 
was centuries in advance of his age, and that 
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probably there was not among his hearers a single one 
enlightened enough to take in the full beauty of his 
music. On the other hand, there reigned in Vienna 
that weak revelry of the period of the restoration, with 
its idol Rossini, a revelry which had driven all noble 
and serious music into the background. Besides, 
the Prince had ordered that the costs for musical com- 
position should be curtailed ‘‘ to any desired sum.” 
(To be continued.) 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Pitman’s New Pianoforte Tutor. By Artuur H. 
Brown. London: F. Pitman. 

A better Tutor than this we have seldom seen, 
and the popular ‘“ Hamilton’s”’ has at last a for- 
midable rival. The definitions give the meaning 
plainly, and there are no unnecessary observations 
tending to confuse the student, who otherwise has 
generally misgivings enough at the outset of his 
studies. Mr. Brown gives the derivation of the word 
treble, and as the information is new to us, we quote 
his remarks for the benefit of our readers who may 
care to know. Treble is derived from thuribularius, 
an incense bearer. Boys who carry the thuribles in 
which incense is burnt in the Church service are 
called Thurifiers, formerly Thuribularii; hence the 
denomination treble was applied to boys and so to 
their voices. This is only one of the many interesting 
things the author tells his pupils. The usual diagram 
of the keyboard is given, and also one, on a larger 
scale, of an octave which shows alk the possible names 
of the notes—an arrangement which will help to 
settle many a doubt in the learner's mind. Coming 
from such an experienced and valued composer as 
this work does, it is needless to praise the excellence 
of fingering and arrangement so conspicuous through- 
out. It is only necessary to add that many new tunes 
and exercises are introduced in place of the hackneyed 
vépertoire of the majority of Pianoforte Tutors. 





Wagnerism. A Protest by Major H. W. L. Hime, 
k.A., F.S.S. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


This is by far the best Protest we have yet seen 
against the extravagance and self-assertion of Wagner 
and his advocates. Major Hime has written in a 
vein of sarcasm which hits hard now and again, and 
renders his book very pleasant reading. The fulsome 
eulogies of Wagner by Dr. Hueffer in his ‘ Richard 
Wagner and the Music of the Future,” receive little 
mercy, the author remarking in one place of Dr. 
Huetfer, “‘ English is too clear and too logical for his 
purpose. In future let him write in German and 
rigidly prohibit the right of translation.” The work 
will be found instructive to believers and non-believers 
in the “‘ Music of the Future,” and should be read by all 
interested in the question of Wagner's place in Art, 
as Major Hime’s sarcasm is never virulent, and he 
proves himself a reasonable controversialist. His 
concluding remarks are specially good: ‘* We decline to 
accept Herr Wagner as either Preacher or Prophet. 
But there is room for us all in this world, let him live, 
and let us live. It is unquestionable that he it is who 
has been the aggressor. He threw down his glove 
upon the question of Mozart, and upon that question 
we take it up... . It is intolerable that Herr Wagner 
should take upon himself to deliver musica! judgments 
as a judge against whose judgment there is no appeal ;”’ 
with which latter sentiment we are fully in accord. 








‘Tue Academical Board of Trinity College, London, has just awarded 
the following Medals :—Silver Medal for Diligence and Regularity to 
Francis Poyson; Bronze Medal for Diligence and Regularity to Edith 
G. Collet ; Silver Medal to Joseph Curtis, as the best student in the 
class for Musical Acoustics, 





NEW MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 

The authorities of Trinity College, London, have 
just completed the details of a New Open Scholarship 
in Music to de named the ‘“* Henry Smart Scholarship,” 
in memory of the late distinguished musician, who 
was 4member of the College Council, and an Examiner 
for the Board up to thefdate of his death. ‘The follow- 
ing are the regulations. 


.1 This Scholarship, instituted by the foundation 
in memory of the late Henry Smart, Member of the 
Council and Examiner for the College, will be open 
to all comers of either sex, subject to the following 
regulations :— ; 

2. Candidates must be British subjects by birth, 
and at the date of examination must not be over 
eighteen years of age; evidence of which must be 
adduced by the usual certificate of birth, or in default 
thereof, a statutory declaration. 

3. Candidates must produce a satisfactory certi- 
ficate of moral character from a clergyman, magistrate, 
or other responsible person. 

4. The Examination for the Scholarship will be 
held shortly before the commencement of the aca- 
demical year, in September, 1883, on a day or days to 
be hereafter announced. 

5. Candidates may offer as the principal subject of 
examination either the Organ or the Pianoforte, to 
which they may add such other practical or theoretical 
subjects as they may desire for the purposes of the 
Competition, subject to the approval of the Board. 

6. In the subjects of Organ or Pianoforte playing 
candidates must submit for performance before the 
Examiners any one or more compositions from 
Section D of the Official List of the College, which 
may be had of the Secretary, and perform such other 
exercises as are required for the subject; Pianoforte or 
Organ (Senior Division), of the Regulations of the 
Local Examinations in Instrumental and Vocal Music, 
which also may be had of the Secretary. In the 
optional subjects, candidates desiring to offer them 
must clearly state the pieces or standard of work in 
which they ask to be examined. 

7. Conspicuous merit in at least one of the prin- 
cipal subjects will be essential to success, and artistic 
appreciation no less than technical skill will be requi- 
site. The Academical Board will not award the 
Scholarship should no Candidate of sufficient ability 
and promise in their opinion present himself, but a 
further competition will be arranged for a future date. 

8. The successful Candidate will receive the value 
of the Scholarship in the form of free instruction 
during a period of three consecutive academical years 
in three subjects, having his own choice thereof, with 
the proviso that the Organ shall in any case be one 
of the prescribed subjects during the entire course of 
the Scholarship. ‘The Scholar shall also attend upon 
any additional classes, lectures, practice, College 
performances or rehearsals, free of College fees, which 
the Board or Chief Director of Studies may deem 
desirable ; and the said Scholar shall be expected to 
pass the Public Examinations of the College in due 
course, but no examination fee will in such cases be 
required. 

g. The holder of the Scholarship shall not perform 
in public, or enter upon any examination or competi- 
tion, or publish any musical composition during the 
tenure of the scholarship, without the written consent 
of the Board first had and obtained. 

10. The Scholarship is to be held subject to the 
usual regulations affecting the discipline of the 
students of the College; and subject to the favourable 
report of the Scholar's diligence and progress made 
from time to time by the Chief Director of Studies. 


By ORDER OF THE ACADEMICAL Boarp. 
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LOVE WHICH ALTERS NOT. 





Il. 


Those small soft hands from warm white key, 
Caress more soothing harmonies 

Than sing the shells of summer seas, 
Beneath the evening skies.” 


CHAPTER 


“ 


Percy GorDon. 


‘ Mother, I am going to learn to play the violin.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Agnes, what do you mean ?” 

“TI mean what I say, that I want to learn the 
violin.” 

“ What, and give up your piano?” 

“No, I shall never do that while I live ; I shall 
study the violin too.” 

“ But it is very difficult to play the violin well.” 

** Yes, I know; but I want to learn it, and I mean 
to learn it. My father wished it.” 


A short silence followed, and the “ warm white 
keys,” which had moved gently under the small, soft 


hands during this short conversation, remained un- 
touched in the presence of bitter-sweet memories of 
the loved dead. This girl of two and twenty was the 
youngest of the family, of whom only two were left at 
home, Nellie and Agnes, who lived with their mother 
at ‘* The Cedars,” a small house not many miles from 
London. It was a lovely spot, to which Mrs. Brandon 
had retired after her husband’s death. Mother and 
daughter sat in the drawing-room on the afternoon of 
the day on which Bernard was giving Anne Stanton 
her lesson in Clive Church a hundred miles away. 

Agnes was the player, Nellie the singer; the one 
tall and very pale, the other petite and very dark, and 
both bright and intelligent. ‘Their time was mostly 
spent in music, of a kind not too often heard. Agnes 
had studied under the best masters, and profited so 
well by their teaching, that she now played wonder- 
fully well. With ample leisure from her childhood, 
she had got through all the “‘ drudgery ” of the piano- 
forte at an age when most people begin to learn, and 
now in her years of early womanhood she was a 
finished player and ahighly-cultivated musician. Her 
‘I will” conquered all obstacles, and a long course 
of severe study not only taught her that difficulties 
exist only for the indolent, but so influenced her 
character that in things not musical she acquired a 
strength of will and a firmness of mental grasp which 
made themselves apparent to all with whom she came 
in contact. Her opinions, like her attachments, were 
formed slowly, but held tenaciously. Having, there- 
fore, made up her mind to study the violin, it was not 
easy to turn her aside from her purpose. 

After a while her mother broke the silence. 

** You will want a master, Agnes.” 

‘“Yes, and he must be a master. Surely one can 
be found ?” 

“ And an instrument.” 

** Yes, a good one.” 

She was still sitting at the piano, and now began 
to play again. The ‘A flat” Sonata of Beethoven— 
the one with the ‘ Funeral March”—was open 
before her. The magnificent music of the opening 
air seemed to inspire her with magic power, and for 
the moment the violin was forgotten, and her whole 
soul was absorbed in the interpretation of that 
wondrous tone-picture. The first variation brought 
the colour to her cheeks, which nothing but music 
had ever yet succeeded in doing, and by the time she 
reached the fiery finale her face was a study almost 
as wonderful as the music she was playing. It was 
easy to see that she was one of the chosen few whose 
hearts vibrate to every note of music their fingers 
produce. In music it is emphatically true that ‘‘ many 
are called but few chosen,” and Agnes was one 
of the few. 

Nellie came in while the sonata was in progress, 





and sat down to listen. So did her companion, a 
young man of average height, very slim, quite beard- 
less, and with a face which gave no promise of 
anything in particular, He looked like a man who 
took life coolly, and did not intend to be “ put out” 
about anything. He stroked his chin with his white 
hand while the music went on, and was evidently 
rather bored by the length of the piece to which he 
was compelled to listen ; no emotion appeared on his 
face, and the only feeling his looks expressed was a 
hope that it would soon be over. Nellie too, though 
she was attentive, was thinking more of the tender 
nothings she had just heard than of Beethoven's 
music. She liked Geoffrey Heller, but not well 
enough to marry him, and heard his meaningless 
platitudes without any excitement beyond that slight 
mental wave of feeling which every woman is supposed 
to experience when a man makes love to her. 

Later in the day Geoffrey half repented his devotion 
to the elder sister, and was making love to Agnes 
with as much zest, and as little sincerity or stedfast- 
ness of purpose, as had characterised his light-hearted 
and light-headed babble to Nellie in the afternoon. 
Nothing that he said, now or at any time, came out 
of the depths, because there were no depths. He was 
shallow, and Agnes had found him out long ago. As 
a friend of her brother Tom he came to the Cedars 
when he liked, and stayed as long as he liked, and 
this familiar intercourse reveals a man’s nature sooner 
than anything else. Agnes did not hate him, for she 
did not think him worth the trouble ; she only despised 
him for his emptiness. When he came behind her 
at the piano after dinner that September evening, and 
learned over her as she played, talking of love, she only 
stopped playing and looked at him in sheer astonish- 
ment that he should dare to mention love to her. 
She was quite heart-whole, and when she loved at all, 
it would be for ever, but certainly not a man of Geoffrey 
Heller’s stamp. It was years before she knew that 
he had told Nellie that same day in the woods that he 
loved her, and by that time the meanness and cruel 
cowardliness of his duplicity had become manifest 
in many other ways. Now she knew simply that his 
love-making was distasteful toher. Her violin master 
‘¢ must bea master,” she told her mother, and in music, 
as in love, none but a master would control her. That 
master came at last, but not yet. 


Cuapter III. 
“« Jealousy is cruel as the grave.” 


No one could help noticing Lottie’s peculiar man- 
ner that evening. She went in to dinner with Pel- 
ham, thus leaving Anne to the care of Bernard, 
while Miss Dubarry, the rector’s daughter, fell to 
Charles Stanton, the six being the whole party. To 
Lottie, writhing under the preliminary pangs of the 
terrible disease known as jealousy, this arrangement 
was torture, and she looked and felt thoroughly 
miserable. Pelham failed to arouse her, as was to be 
expected, for she did not like him, and he was under 
the peculiar disadvantage of not being aware of that 
fact ; while Bernard, in happy unconsciousness of the 
volcano beneath his feet, did his best to entertain 
Anne, music finding them more than enough to talk 
about. They sang together many times, and 
Bernard, who was a violin player as well as a pianist, 
played Beethoven’s Romance in G, a most delicious 
Bagatelle of Schubert’s, and a Minuet of Mozart's, 
Anne being his accompanist. The evenings were 


always more or less musical at the Old Hall, and the 
bulk of the entertainment was usually provided in 
some shape or other by Anne Stanton and Bernard. 
Lottie was not musical, and could not understand the 
rapture felt by those whowere. This was nother fault 
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so much as her misfortune; but a still greater evil 
arose from her tendency to endeavour to trace to their 
source the musical emotions of her husband and her 
friend, her attempts failing to do anything beyond 
sowing the seeds of discord. ‘To-night she went 
further than ever on the wrong road, and widened 
the chasm, already quite wide enough, which sepa- 
rated her for ever from all that was precious and 
estimable in Bernard's heart. 

Arrived at home, she let slip the dogs of war with 
a vengeance, and poured a stream of molten lead on 
Bernard’s heart. She accused him of being in love 
with Anne, of having ‘* made love ” to her in the organ 
loft that afternoon, and of neglecting herself during 
the evening. Her heart was sore, for it held a grief 
long nursed; her language was violent, and revealed 
to him for the first time the coarseness of her nature ; 
her passionate spirit was aroused, and she forgot that 
she was a woman. 

Bernard was beyond measure astonished. He had 
not been sure till now that his wife harboured evil 
thoughts of him, and still less, did he suspect she 
was capable of such an unwomanly display. Like all 
low natures, she resorted at once to the only threats 
of which she had herself ever felt the power, and 
went near to personal violence. 

** T will kill you!” she screamed in her blind fury. 

‘“‘ But, Lottie, hear me for one 

*‘T will not hear you! Tell your lies to her—they 
will be wasted on me.”’ 

‘But I do not even know what you mean,” he 
faltered, helpless, baffled, completely worn down 
by her reiterated accusations. He was right; he did 
not know, and could not now steady himself suffi- 
ciently to think what this raging storm might portend. 

‘* You will know soon enough. I will expose you 
both; I will tell Dr. Dubarry, I will tell .” She 
faltered and fell to the ground. The violence and 
intensity of her feelings put too great a strain upon 
her powers of endurance, and fortunately for both, 
her powers of vituperation were for the moment 
exhausted. 

Bernard did not, indeed, he could not, attempt to 
explain to her that her accusations were utterly 
groundless. The suddenness and violence of the 
outburst stunned him. Lottie had until now con- 
cealed, if she had experienced, any inclination to 
quarrel with him, but now—what was he to do? 
He paced to and fro in his little study in an 
agony of mind to which until now he had been 
a stranger, but which from this night would be 
his constant companion. The future seemed dark, 
and despair seized upon him. He liked his wife, 
and had been trying hard to love her, but his whole 
soul rose up in rebellion at injustice so gross, 
so glaring, so fearful, as this. He was conscious of 
no fault respecting his dealings with Anne Stanton; he 
was innocent of anything like love for her; Lottie was 
his wife, and he had not even in thought been disloyal 
to her. No love for any other woman had disturbed 
his peace of mind; no thought had taken even tem- 
porary possession of his heart to which Lottie could 
have taken exception ; and when she not only accused 
him of being in love with Anne, but asserted that 
Anne loved him, and threatened to rush to the rector 
with her story the next morning, he feared lest she 
should carry out her threat. 

The scene which he had witnessed could not be 
the result of a momentary fit of jealous passion—she 
must have been fuming inwardly long before she 
broke out that night. And it was Lottie who had 
charged him with loving another woman—Lottie, his 
wife, his life-companion, to whom he was bound by 
ties which only death could break! And what would 
Anne Stanton think, and her father, and his old friend 
Pelham? And if Lottie’s threat were once carried 








out, and her complaints made to Dr. Dubarry, what 
would become of his professional position and his 
reputation? These questions crowded in upon him 
and crushed him beneath their weight. His mind 
became confused, and after two hours of terrible 
mental strife he sank into his easy chair, and, utterly 
wearied out, slept there through the night. 


(To be continued.) 





TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 





Practicat Locat ExaMINnaTIONs, 

The following are lists, in order of merit, of the successful candidates 
at certain of the Local Examinations in Instrumental and Vocal Music, 
held during the past month, Other Examinations of the same kind 
will be held at various Centres during the coming half year, Candi- 
dates desirous of entering at these Examinations should apply to the 
Local Secretary at their Centre. 

[N.B.—Those marked *, ¢, ¢, &c. are equal in merit. ] 
Weston-super-Mare.—Nov., 23, 1882. 

Senior Division.—Pass Certificates: Mary ‘Tucker, Ada Verriour, 
Lizzie Lewis. Junior Division. — Pass Certificates: Elizabeth 
Prew, Kate Templar. Primary Division.—Pass Certificates: Bertha 
Cave, Edith Keswick. 

Exeter.—Nov. 24, 1882. 

Senior Division—Honours Certificate: Kate White. Pass Certi- 
ficates: Emily Hamlyn, Louisa Hamlyn. Junior Division. — 
Honours Certificates : Clara Wills, Mabel ‘Thompson. Pass Certificates : 
Mary Breton, Clara Cocks, Annie Kitchin, 

Bristol_— Nov. 24, 1882. 

Senior Division.—Pass Certificates: “Kate Chivers, Constance 
Wadge, Mirah Liscombe, Mary Ward, Minnie Stevens, Alice Bryant, 
Matilda Thacker. Junior Division. —Honours Certificate: Clara 
Brown. Pass Certificates: Gussie ‘Tucker, Jessie Clyne, Gertrude Wait. 

London, N.—Nov. 20, 21, 22, 1882. 

Senior Division—Honours Certificates: Constance Hitchcock, 
Elizabeth A. ‘Thomas, Lillie Dakin, Kate Howard, Julia Allen. 
Pass Certificates: Emily King, Clara Linnell, *Emily Lee, *Annie 
Farmer, Ada Shrewsbury, Emily Marsh, Florence Worger, Annie 
Honey, Grace Young, Sarah Seymour. Junior Division. — 
Honours Certificates: Edith Lonsdale, *Marion Brown, *Emma 
Jeflery, Annie Christian. Pass Certificates: Edith 8, Puckle, 
*Alice Hochee, *Alice Harris, *Lucia Comyn, Florence Dancey, 
Louise Adams, Edith Idle, *Jessie Still, *Ada Hochee, *Ruth Steane, 
Edith Maclaine, *Sarah Morris, Kate Hemmings, Ethel Ward, 
Rose Hochee, Etta Willey, Ethel Murray, Lucie Meyer, Maud 
Laister, Mary Harwood, *Flora Garne, *Elizabeth White, *Ellen 
Naish, ¢Minnie Harris, {Kate Notley, TEliza Johnston, {Kate Wills, 
{Mary Warner. Primary Division.—Pass Certificates: *Elizabeth 
Lawson, *Emily Keene, Bessie ‘Tring, Eliza Russell, fAda Davey, 
+tGrace Aldew, Florence Coleman, Edythe Harrison. 

Southport.— Nov. 29 and 30, 1882. 

Senior Divison.—Honours Certificates: Ellen Wilkinson, Sarah 
Whitnall. Pass Certificates: Annie Buss, Janey Burry, Clara Good- 
man, Sarah}Bowden, Margaret Ashton, Charlotte Shewell. Junior 
Division.— Honours Certificates: Annie Hulme, Margaret Milling- 
ton, Clara Crompton, Sarah Wilcocks, Sarah Bowden, Pass Certificates : 
Agues Shaw, *May Wardley, *Leila Crompton, ¢Mary Senior, 
tMaggie Shaw, {Amy Chadwick, }Margaret Daniels, Mary Knight, 
Claudia Harrison, Ada Karr, Primary Divison.—Pass Certificates : 
Florence Millington, Harriet Edge, Edith Miners, Mary Weld, Alberta, 
Laurence, Chrissie Shearson, Frances Selvidge, Laura Shewell, Ada 
Proctor, Bertha ‘Taylor, Elizabeth Disley. 

Liverpool,— Dec. 4-9, 1882. 

Senior Division.—Honours Certificates: Kate Kidson, Sarah Gamble 
*Mary Burton, *Wilhelmina Aitkin. Pass Certificates: *Annie Leigh, 
*Ethel Norbury, *Amy ‘I'rotter, *Gertrude Campbell, Jessie Noble, 
Mary Parry, Marion Jump, Emily Hutchinson, Helen O'Neill, Mary 
Thomas, *Edith Litherland, *Mary Betley, Marion Bretland, Marie 
Daly, Mary Mills, Constance Bowstead, +Alice Brown, +Helen Bruce. 
Junior Division.—Honours Certificates :—Alicia Connell, Mar 
Jones, Elizabeth Edwards, Sarah Binks, Emma Sidley, Helena Jackson, 
Emma Ground. ‘Pass Certificates: *Ada Simpson, *Helen Taylor, 
Edith Breach, Annie Mackenzie, Nellie Barfoot, Annie Genese, 
Florence Newbold, Mary Graham, fElizabeth Honeyford, +Elizabeth 
Woodcock, tElla Roberts, {Annie Thomas, Emily Jackson, §Emily 
Jackson, §Harriet Burn, Maud Leyland, «Sarah Gibbs, «{Eleanor 
Wayne, § Gertrude Dorning, Isabel Mawdsley, Emma Jones, **Emily 
Ward, **Maud Loader, **Mary ‘Todd. Primary Division.—Pass 
Certificates: Stanley Barfoot, Anne Dean, *Alice Ground, *Mar 
Lowsby, Emily Cannington, Priscilla Utting, tHelen Jones, 
+Fanny Williams, Henrietta Love, {Louisa Shaw, {Louisa Harper, 
Edith Whipp, §Lilian Kelly, §Henrietta Hatch, Walter Fletcher, 
Harold Hesketh, «| Frank Norbury, 4{Ruth Fletcher, Richard Norman, 
**Emily Howell, **Alice ‘Thompson, Ethel Cape, Ada Henderson, 
Maud Wilcocks, ++Kate Griffith, ++Elizabeth Lyon, Elizabeth Lewis. 
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Colchester.—Dec. 5, ‘1882. 

Senior Division.—Honours Certificates: Kate Frost, Fanny Kant. 
Junior Division.— Honours Certificate: Sophie Koehler. — Pass 
Certificates : Annette Bracket, Ellen Kingsbury, Barbara Mackenzie. 
Primary Division.—Pass Certificates: Marian ‘Tuckfield, *Minnie 
Parkhurst, *Beatrice Stuart, Helen ‘Tod. 

The Ladies’ School, 26, Priory Road, Kilburn, 
Miss McBean). Dec. 11, 1882. 

Senior Division.—Pass Certificates: Ellen Evershed. Junior 
Division: Ethel Coates, Mary Ward, Alice Kennion, Laura Fison, 
Amy Sharpley. 


(Lady Principal 


Ramsgate. Dec. 12, 1882. 

Junior Division.—Honours Certificate: Annie Mathews. Pass 
Certificates: Emma Windust, Emily Newton, Mary Smart, Phoebe 
Day, Edith Warner, Louisa Saunders. Primary Division,—Pass 
Certificate : Florence Moore. 7 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are Lists of the Candidates who have passed the 
recent Examinations ; 


INTERMEDIATE. EXAMINATION IN Music.—Pass Last. 

First Division.—Joseph Curtis, ‘Trinity College and private study ; 
William Foulds, B.A., private study; Frank Henry lerson, private 
study, 

Second Division.— Olinthus Roberts Barnicott, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge ; Samuel Bennett Handley, private study; Joseph 
John Murphy, private study. 


B.Mt 
First Division. 
Second Division. 


. Examination,— Pass List, 
Charles John Hall, private study. 
William James Foxell, B.A., private study. 





PRACTICE VERSUS THEORY. 


To the Editor of “ Tue Orcuesrra.” 

Sir,—I agree with Mr. Lunn that your readers 
must be tired of this controversy, ‘where reason seems 
to have been confined to one side.” 

Judging from the very strong support which has 
been so generously extended to me in various musical 
papers, not only by those who know me, but also by 
correspondents who are absolute strangers to me, I 
believe I am entitled to assume that your readers will 
be of opinion that reason has been on wy side. This 
is more than sufficient for me, and there is no need 
for further argument on my part. But I will, with 
your permission, say another word about my op- 
ponent’s claim to be an authority on matters regarding 
the voice. 

When challenged in a former controversy to justify 
his self-glorification by results, Mr. Lunn wrote on 
June 2oth, 1871, to the Birmingham Morning News 
as follows: ‘* And now about my ownteaching. This 
is with me adelicate point. I have been most miser- 
ably disappointed in many cases where I expected 
good results. I have had to make fearful compromises 
between what I knew to be right and what I could 
get; I have not been treated with common honesty 
in this town; I have not had a fair trial.” 

More than eleven years have elapsed, and Mr. 
Lunn writes on July ist, 1882, to Musical Opinion, 
that he has now forsaken his “ special plan for Vocal 
and Musical Culture ;” that he is obliged to “ give 
up;” and that ‘all the more subtle teaching which 
he received must be buried with him in the tomb.” 

Nevertheless, he assures us in your current issue that 
he writes ‘‘as one having authority ;” while he con- 
tinues to exalt himself and to misrepresent and 
abuse others. The following sentence from his pen 
appears in Musical Opinion, Oct. 1st, 1882: “In 
trying to found the school I have imperfectly compiled 
(sic), I admit | have apparently failed, not from any 
fault of mine, but because I have not found one single 
musician sufficiently educated to grasp it.”’ (!) And 
again: ‘No man can claim to have exercised so 
great an influence as myself, not only in England, 
but all round the world.” (! !) 








now, following my friend Mr. Lennox Browne's lead 
of two months since, take no further notice of Mr. 
Lunn. He has, therefore, the field all to himself, of 
which we shall doubtless see him taking advantage 
in characteristic fashion in your next number. 

In conclusion, I beg to thank you, Sir, for the 
valuable space you have so kindly placed at my 
disposal, and your correspondents for the truly Bricish 
manner in which they have, in their love of fair play, 
taken up the cudgels on my behalf.—I remain, Sir, 
Yours obediently, Emit BEHNKE. 

35, Lalgarth Road, West Kensington, W., 

Dec. 12th, 1882. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF COUNTERPOINT. 


(Continued from page 41.) 

The harmonizing of the Gregorian Chant by one or 
more voices was called ‘‘ Organization,” and was no 
doubt -suggested by the harmonies of the organ, 
since it would be natural to attempt to imitate in song 
the various pleasing combinations of certain organ 
notes. ‘‘Organum” was nevertheless only a general 
term applied to any vocal part added to the melody of 
a chant, and had no direct reference to the instrument 
itself. Later on, ‘‘Organum” became ‘“ descant,” 
which was merely a double chant—sung, that is, by 
two voices. ‘This, in Italy, was called “* Contrappunto 
all’ improviso,” and was the germ of our modern 
counterpoint. ‘ Faburden ” was its name in England, 
and this implied a stationary bass, or some other 
voice moving in the same intervals with the bass. 
‘‘Descant ” was an improvement upon this, and so 
we find Shakspeare comparing one with the other, 
somewhat to the disadvantage of the first :— 

“ For Surthenwise Vil hum on ‘Tarquin still! 
While thou on ‘Terens descans’t better skill.” 


—Rape of Lucrece. 


I am tired of such bombastical nonsense, and shall | Gradually, this new species of harmony grew indepens 
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dent of the Gregorian chant, and towards the fourth 
century its use had been so far established that it was 
thought worth while to issue a Papal Bull limiting it 
to occasions of High Festival, with a special proviso 
that even then the Plain-Song should be carefully 
preserved. So watchful was the care of the Gregorian 
Protectionists that even at this comparatively modern 
date, according to Abbe Lebocuf, no written de scant 
might he inserted in church missals, except for the 
training of the choirs! Alas for Toryism in allages, 
that it should find it so hard to digest the changes 
from which a truer conservatism would draw nourish- 
ment! Nevertheless, it must be owned that this 
Papal censure was not quite uncalled for. Listen to 
the complaint of our own countrymen, one ‘ John of 
Salisbury,’ more than one hundred and fifty years 
before. ‘The rites of religion are now profaned by 
music, and it seems as if no other use were made of 
it than to corrupt the mind by wanton modulations, 
effeminate inflexions, aud frittered notes and periods, 
even in the awful Sanctuary itself. The stupid 
crowd, delighted with all these vagaries, imagine they 
hear a Concert of Sirens, in which the performers 
strive to imitate the notes of nightingales and parrots, 
not those of men; sometimes descending to the 
bottom of the scale, sometimes mounting to the 
summit, now. softening and now enforcing the tones, 
repeating passages, mixing in such a manner the 
grave sounds with the more grave, and the acute with 
the most acute, that the astonished and bewildered 
ear is unable to distinguish one votce from another.” 

To this it may be objected: What if John of 
Salisbury were an unmusical, prejudiced English- 
man? 

But when, side by side with his quaint and some- 
what querulous complaint, we place the fact that 
three centuries later, in musical Italy, and even in 
the Pontifical Chapel itse!f, sacred music was 
admitted, ‘such as would be too difficult for many 
opera singers now of the first abilities, full of 
absurdities and improprieties,” we shall find it less 
difficult to believe that many persons may have been 
grateful even for so severe a measure as a Papal 
Interdict. 

But it is time we should glance at the progress of 
counterpoint here in England. Oddly enough, the 
country which has been taught to consider herself the 
most unmusical of nations, has yet been accredited 
with the invention of ‘‘ the new art of Counterpoint ;” 
and John of Dunstable, one of our earliest musicians, 
has been singled out as the inventor. But alas, his 
claim has thus easily been disposed of: ‘* He could 
not have been the inventor of that art concerning 
which several treatises had been written before ever 
he was born!!” It is however consolatory to learn 


that if this ‘new art” cannot be said to have [ 


originated in England, it was at any rate carefully 
engrafted upon English soil, and so assiduously 
cultivated by English musicians that, in the sixteenth 
century, at the time of Queen Elizabeth’s accession, 
“there was in England a school of counterpoint 
equal at least to that of any other part of Europe.”’ 
It is not necessary to go back to the days of our 
Saxon forefathers, and show how we, like every other 
Christian nation, are indebted for the Gregorian 
Chant to Rome. Before the Reformation, Church 
music was everywhere very much the same, consisting 
only of Plain-Song and Descant built upon it; and 
being applied only to the Latin tongue, it naturally 
progressed everywhere with about equal speed. 
Moreover, owing to the gradual increse of commerce, 
and then to the invention of printing, any improve- 
ment made in one country quickly became the 
property of all, and thus all were stimulated to strive 
after perfection. But uniformity is incompatible with 
progress; and the sixteenth Century was pre-emin- 





ently an age of progress. In the century of which 
*‘ reformation” was the key note, it was not possible 
that church music should continue everywhere the 
same. Accordingly, with the establishment of our 
English liturgy in 1559 came in the Anglican church- 
music, which being the outcome of so many years of 
study and yet an independent creation of an English 
school, and brought here in unmusical England “ to 
such a pitch of perfection as was hardly surpassed by 
Italy herself,” should at least be cherished with care 
and pride by all music-loving Anglicans, be their own 
sympathies what they may. 

But alas! it is only for a brief period beyond the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth that England can be said 
to have been on a level with the rest of Europe in 
musical learning and genius. In the disastrous 
times which followed—times of revolution, fanaticism, 
and civil strife—English music was destined to fail ; 
and at last, in 1643, the total suppression of Cathedral 
Services dealt it its death blow. After the Restoration 
there was indeed a rally such as seemed to pronounce 
the wound not mortal, but there supervened a sudden 
and total loss of power, in the early deaths of our 
three best musicians, Orlando Gibbons, Pelham 
Humphrey, and Henry Purcell; and with them Eng- 
lish music as a distinct school expired. Once more 
we were fain to borrow of our neighbours. Protestant 
Germany gave us of her best her (but since our own) 
venerated Handel. Possibly the gift was too m unifi- 
cent; possibly the genius was more than our 
countrymen could assimilate; or possibly we have 
idly despaired of improving the talent given; at any 
rate, while we have loudly extolled the gift, we have 
never paid it back with usury. 

The mention of Handel's name is in itself an 
indication that this paper must now be drawing to a 
close. lor when as in the sixteenth century, 
Palestrina has brought his severely classic style to 
such a height of perfection that ever since his day it 
has been deemed sufficient praise to say of the best 
Italian music that it is alla Palestrina; when as in 
the eighteenth century, the majesty of scientific music 
has been for ever vindicated by John Sebastian Bach; 
when Handel in England is soon to be followed by 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven in Germany, it is 
obviously time that at least the carly history of 
counterpoint should close! It only remains to be 
explained why in tracing out this history we have 
confined ourselves exclusively to sacred music. The 
reason is simpie enough. In the times through 
which we have been searching, secular music, such 
as we now understand by the term, had scarcely yet 
come into existence. Until the cultivation of 
musical Drama, the melodies of Europe were all 
modelled upon Sacred Chants. Snatches of another 
kind there doubtless were in the Songs of Tronbadours 
and wandering minstrels, and later on, these, in the 
forms of glees and madrigals, may have been woven 
by counterpoint into a kind of learned melody; but it 
is from musical drama developed in the opera, that 
all the rhythm and grace of modern music are derived ; 
and in the lighter music strict counterpoint was 
necessarily out of place. Sheltered in early youth in 
quiet convent cloisters, elaborated in after years by 
culture, and the discipline of rigid self-control, 
Counterpoint reached in the days of Palestrina the 
full measure of its stature; and that this was 
compatible with the very finest melody there are 
masterpieces enough to prove. In our day, many of 
its ancient charms have become obsolete and so 
pedantic ; yet it still remains the strength and beauty 
of classic music, and the study of it cannot be 
neglected by any composer who aspires to a lasting 
fame. Moreover, it is when considering counterpoint 
and the Laws of Harmony out of which it springs, 
that music as an Art alone seems to vanish from our 
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sight, while music as a Science rises up before us, 
her mysteries still only half unveiled—concealed in 
the radiancy of the halo which Science has made to 
play about her brow. 

Mystery, Poetry and Romance have twined their 
slender fibres round the Laws of sound, and the music 
which their lightest touch evokes is the melody ofa 
tender, sympathetic art, harmonised with all the depth 
and earnestness of an unexhausted and imperishable 
Science. 








SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE 
FORMATION OF A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH OPERA. 

A Paper read by W. Frank Austin, at Trinity Col 
lege, London, March 14th, 1882. G. A. Osborne, 

Esq., in the Chair, 


GENTLEMEN,—Were the work of Trinity College 
confined to the limits apparently implied in its motto, 
the subject of my Paper this evening would seem to 
lie outside its legitimate sphere. 

I think, however, it is one which deserves the 
attention of all earnest musicians, professional or 
amateur, and especially of academic bodies, such as 
that I have now the honour of addressing. The few 
remarks I shall make will have a practical aim :—viz., 
to elicit opinion, and invite discussion as to the best 
means of fostering a National School of Musical Drama 
in England. It is not within my purpose to say any- 
thing as to the ‘‘ rationale ” of Music as an element in 
the Drama. But I may state that Herbert Spencer has 
incidentally touched upon this point in a very remark- 
able essay on “‘ The Orgin and Function of Music.” I 
feel sure that most thoughtful musicians will agree 
that as an emotional agent Music stands supreme ; 
that, in fact, “‘ where Language fails, Music begins.” 

Mr. Ruskin tells us that ‘‘ the purpose of Music is 
to say athing deeply, and in the strongest posssible 
way.” The union, therefore, of Music with the 
Drama, is both logical and advantageous. 

Perhaps there has never been a more opportune 
period than the present for the discussion of this 
subject. Music has ceased to be a mere fashionable 
accomplishment, and is now scientifically studied by 
every true amateur; while the impulse given to really 
though musicianship by such Institutions as Trinity 
College cannot be over-rated. We are rapidly living 
down the sneers of our continental neighbours as to 
our being an * un-musical people.” 

We can point with excusable pride to our Eliza- 
bethan Madrigalists ; to the Church composers of the 
Restoration period; and, lastly, to contemporary 
musicians not unworthy of fame. 
Ecclesiastical Music, we have, indeed, maintained a 
most honourable place. 

But how is it we have hitherto failed to produce a 
permanent school of opera. We have had great 
Painters, Poets, and Dramatists; and are dis- 
tinctively an imaginative people, notwithstanding our 
commercial instincts. We have, moreover, Librettists 
who can do more for our young composers than did 
Metastasio, Zeno, or Calzabigi, for the musicians of 
the eighteenth century. But, with a very few 
exceptions, we have never got beyond Ballad 
Operas of Arne, Bishop, &c. Purcell exhibited con- 
siderable dramatic power in some of his works ; but, 
as a rule, English Opera has consisted of a series of 
Ballads and Part-songs, interspersed with spoken 
dialogue. 

Our ‘distinctive point of failure in Lyric Music 
would appear to lie in “ensemble” effects. And, 
indeed, this is a branch of Lyric Art calling for excep- 
tional skill in the composer. How few living musi- 
cians are there who could write music for a bustling, 


surging crowd of voices, such as one finds in Wagner's 
‘* Lohengrin!” 

It is improbable, and certainly, I think, undesirable, 
that a permanent school should be founded upon the 
lines of English Comic Opera, so-called; however 
successful, from a commercial point of view such 
works may occasionally prove. Public opinion will 
soon be too well educated to be satisfied with muti- 





In the domain of: 


lated French “ Opera Bouffe,” or even with native 
comic operas, in which the music is a mere apology 
for a humorous play. 

Now we all know that the chief lyric schools have 
severally been impressed with certain national charac- 
teristics; such as Italian passion and emotional 
warmth ; German earnestness and romance; French 
yivacity ; richness of rhythm, and so on. 

Have we English no distinctive qualities of tem- 
perament, thought, or feeling, which are susceptible 
of lyric expression? I think that a nation which has 
produced the greatest Dramatist, and one of the three 
greatest Lyric Poets the world has ever seen, is not 
likely much longer to ignore the rich, though almost 
unexplored, resources of Music as an exponent of 
human passions and human thought. My own 
opinion is that our deficiencies as Lyric composers 
are owing to the fact that ever since the time of the 
Reformation all our best music has been absorbed by 
the Church (putting aside, of course, the Elizabethan 
Madrigalists, and sundry others exceptions); and this 
has given an ecclesiastical tinge (so to speak) to our 
English music generally. 

Our best and leading musicians have most often 
been trained in our Cathedral schools ; and their taste 
and style have been formed or influenced by the early 
school of Church composers ; a style which has duly 
reflected our national religious characteristics. 

Rich indeed is the store of such Church Music; and 
it makes one proud to think of our great English 
organists and composers :—of Tallis, Byrde, Tarrant, 
Bull, Morley, Gibbons, Lawes, Purcell, Wyse, Hum- 
phrey, Blow, Boyce, not to mention others in our very 
midst this evening. 

It is a branch intrinsically higher, as well as nobler 
in its purpose, than any other; and Heaven forbid 
that I should seem to disparage it even by humble 
words like mine! But this is a school almost diame- 
trically opposed to dramatic treatment ; and justly so. 

The intrusion of dramatic effects into the solemn 
strict style of a Cathedral anthem would be fatal to 
its appropriateness and fitness for its sacred pur- 
pose. But we must not forget that the training 
necessary to the Church musician does not include 
all that is needful for the due equipment of the Lyric 
composer or executant. Nor, indeed (with a very 
few exceptions), has the same composer excelled in 
both branches of the Art. Handel’s operas, we know, 
exhibit little or no dramatic fitness. 

It took years of time to emancipate our earlier com- 
posers from the trammels of Greek scales; and as we 
examine closely the works of the great Church musi- 
cians, whom I have just mentioned, we shall find a 
progressive improvement in the adaptation of music 
to words; and also in the use of dominant har- 
monies, &c. 

What I would ask you to consider is this:—How 
can we best train, direct, and encourage such native 
talent as may exist in the lyric domain of our Art? 
Is it necessary that English students should be driven 
to a foreign Academy to seek what we ought to pro- 
vide for them at home? Is it unavoidable that a 


young singer, aspiring to the operatic stage, should 
be compelled to learn the practical work of his pro- 
fession, how and where he can; and that he, accord- 
ingly, often enters it utterly and entirely untrained for 
its special requirements ? 

| True, we can teach him Harmony and Counter- 
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point in our own Academies; but this, though good 
and important, is not all the student needs. Gram- 
matical Rules and Analysis are of little use without 
a vocabulary. An education of the ear, as well as of 
skill and intelligence is requisite. 

A man colour-blind could not become a painter ; 
nor can a musician untrained in the matter of tone- 
colour use aright the vast resources awaiting him in 
orchestral effects. And this cannot be learned from 
books and tutors only ; the student must hear, as well 
as read. 

Now the proper function of Music in the Lyric 
Drama has, I venture to think, been foreshadowed in 
the works of Gluck, Berlioz, and Wagner. ‘The 
Italian school of opera, with its pernicious ** Star”’ 
system, has been aptly described as murders done to 
pretty tunes.” Mendelssohn’s opinion of the state of 
musical art in Italy in his day may be gathered from 
his letters. 

From the first period of its decadence it has been 
levelled down to the tastes of its fashionable sup- 
porters, who cared not for dramatic truth or 
consistency, so long as their ears were tickled with a 
few pleasing and rhythmic melodies. It has also 
suffered much from the ignorance or caprice of petted 
Prima Donnas, who have occasionally owed more to 
their eyes or back-hair than to artistic ability. But 
while not ignoring the melodic charm and grace of 
the best Italian composers, and without saying that 
we have nothing whatever to learn, from the French 
school, also—without, I say, forgetting the musical 
merits of a Verdi or Gounod—I think we must turn 
to the Germans for our model, in forming the Lyric 
Drama of the Future. Gluck said of his own work: 
‘* My purpese is to restrict Music to its true office, 
viz:—the expression of the poetry without inter- 
rupting the words.” Wagner likewise says, ‘‘ As an 
element of the Drama, Music should express the under- 
lying emotion.” And I think we shall agree that 
formal symmetrical cavatins ballads and choruses 
are inconsistent and illogical as exponents of the 
ever-changing emotions and incidents portrayed in 
the Lyric Drama. Declamatory Music, then, must 
form the chief material of our Opera. 

But as yet there exists in England no recognized 
school for the special training of Lyric composers and 
executive artists. I believe that quite recently a 
lyric class has been added to the work of the Royal 
Academy ; but surely that is not sufficient to meet our 
national needs. 

We must bear in mind that the Future will demand 
of operatic singers histrionic as well as vocal ability ; 
and, therefore, a good dramatic training will be of 
importance to the artist. Although we have no lack 
of good ballad singers, how many complete opera 
companies could at present be formed of English 
artists only ? 

Now what should be the course of studies adopted 
by any Academy adding a Lyric branch to its work? 
I will briefly state in outline my own views on this 
point; and I will divide the subject into two sections : 
(1) The Composer; (2) The Singer. Well, as to 
the student; assuming that a preliminary examina- 
tion in Harmony, Counterpoint, and General Musical 
knowledge has been satisfactorily passed, he should 
be admitted in the Lyric School. Here should 
commence his special work, which should include a 
very careful analysis of the scores of the Great 
Masters, especially those of Gluck, Berlioz, and 
Wagner. He should also become intimately ac- 
quainted with the symphonies and other orchestral 
works of Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
and other classic masters. 

Then with a view to the correct appreciation of 
true-colour in orchestration, he ought to be a fre- 
quent attendant at concerts where such work are | 








well performed. For this important purpose arrange- 
ments might be made for the free admission of 
students to the best orchestral concerts in London. 
The pupil should then attempt an original “ setting ” 
of given “ scenas,” and ‘* ensemble” pieces. Decla- 
matory passages should be assiduously worked at, 
until the composer can delineate various sentiments 
and ideas with approximate accuracy of effect. (I may 
here remark that while no amount of work and study 
can supply a lack of inspiration or talent in the pupil, 
still the course of study suggested will, I think, faci- 
litate his progress, by directing such talent as he may 
possess into the right channel. It would also be well 
for our student to acquire such knowledge as is avail- 
able of National Scales and ‘ Folk-Music,” so as to 
utilize their several characteristics where necessary. 
Illustrated lectures on this subject might be given in 
the school. 

With regard to Singers: they should be admitted 
after a test examination as to Voice-quality, Musical 
Knowledge, &c., which should aim at ascertaining if 
they possessed special aptitude fortheir work. The 
systematic instruction of the vocal student would then, 
I apprehend, comprise the following subjects :—Musi- 
cal Declamation; ‘‘ Scena” Singing, including what 
one might call *‘ conversational ” music, and dramatic 
delineation. Elocution and Deportment, including a 
knowledge of Fencing for male students; this tending 
to give a freedom of movement to the body, not other- 
wise attainable. Some knowledge of the French, 
Italian, and German languages should be acquired. 

We have long been accustomed to ‘Operas in 
English, (a very different thing to ‘‘ English Opera ;”’) 
but, bearing in mind that the particular symphony of 
a language must influence every lyric composer in his 
work, it becomes a matter of doubt as to how far 
it is justifiable to sing a foreign opera to English 
words. 

My own opinion is that a German, French, or 
Italian work should be sung in the language in which 
it was originally written. 

I think that any English Academy, which should 
provide to young English students such a course of 
training as I have sketched out, would supply a press- 
ing need, and would stimulate the growth of a National 
Lyric Drama. You cannot, of course, create talent 
by any system of academic training; at the same time 
talent may lie dormant for lack of study, or be vitiated 
by injudicious training ; and what I would contend is 
that the necessary training is not yet to be had. 
What we want is a good School, with a staff of pro- 
fessors in every requisite department of the complex 
musical drama. We desire not to produce great 
Prima Donnas, or sensational Tenors, but to foster the 
production of sterling Art-works, which shall interest 
earnest and thoughtful musicians. 

Public opinion is slowly but surely tending in this 
direction, and this opinion must be the ultimate arbiter 
of permanent success. 

I will conclude my remarks by briefly indicating a few 
ways in which this Institution could, I think, help the 
object we have in view:—(1) By providing a special 
course of study for Lyric Artists (more or less in 
accordance with the scheme I have faintly outlined), 
under the direction of professors of acknowledged 
competence. (2) By offering prizes for the best 
‘‘setting’’ of original ‘‘scenas,” &c., also for the 
best interpretation of “‘scenas” from well-known 
operas. Prizes might also be given for the best 
original libretto suited for musical treatment. ‘The 
college might, moreover, endeavour to afford occa- 
sional opportunities to young composers for a public 
hearing of their works; i.¢., a public reading of their 
scores (without science accessories). 

I am inclined to think that such a school would 
soon become self-supporting; but it would be very 
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desirable to include, if possible, a few scholarships for 
poor students of exceptional talent. | 

Such, gentlemen, are the few thoughts I have 
attempted, however imperfectly, to outline for your | 
consideration this evening ; and I feel that my subject | 


is one well deserving of your attention. 





CONCERTS. 


CurLTeENHAM.—The Cheltenham Musical Society, 
conducted by Arthur E. Dyer, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon., 
has just issued its annual record, and is doing excellent 
service to the good cause. The following, among 
other works, have been performed since 1874 by the 
Musical Society: ‘St. Paul,” “* Acis and Galatea,” 
‘‘ Rebekah,” ‘*The Last Judgment,” “St. Cecilia,” 
‘“ Spring (Seasons),” ‘Song of Destiny,” ‘ The 
Crusaders,” ‘* L’Allegro,” ‘* The Bride of Dunkerron,”’ 
‘“*The Rose Maiden,” ‘“‘ The Ancient Mariner,” ‘‘ The 
Woman of Samaria,” ‘ Messe Solennelle,” ‘‘ Water 
Fairies,” ‘‘Christmas Eve,” “The Building of the 
Ship,” “ Athalie,” “St. Ursula,” “Semele,” and ‘“‘ The 
Fairy Ring.” We wish the Society and its talented 
conductor all possible success. 

The Bloomsbury Choral Association, conducted by 
Mr. W. S. W. Goodworth, Lic. Mus. Trin. Coll. 
Lond., gave its first concert on the goth inst., at the 
Richmond Street Schools, Maida Hill. ‘The pro- 
gramme although mainly consisting of choral pieces 
was very successfully gone through. Mr. J. W. Hill 
played Weber's ‘Concerto in E flat” for clarionet, 
and Macdonald's ‘* Fantasia on Scotch airs.” ‘Three 
pianoforte duets— Raft’s ‘ Tarantelle,” and Mendels- 
sohn’s **Cornelius March,” and ‘Finale to the 
Italian Symphony,” were played by the Misses 
Kenny, who also each sang a song to replace Miss 
Fusselle, unavoidably compelled to be away. Two 
songs were given by the conductor. 

The Third Concert of the Farnham Choral Society 
was given in the Corn Exchange on the 12th Decem- 


ber. The First Part consisted of a selection of 
Sacred Music, including the Anthem, ‘O Jeru- 


salem,” for which was awarded the Prize of Five 
Guineas and a Silver Medal, at the Welsh National 
Kisteddfod held at Ruthin in 1868, the composer 
being Mr. J. Conway Brown, the conductor of the 
Society. The instrumental portions of this, and 
other items of the programme, were rendered by a 
band of six violins, two violas, two ’cellos, one 
double-bass, one flute, one oboe, two clarinets, 
one bassoon, two horns, and a cornet. Romberg’s 
‘* Lay of the Bell” formed the Second Part of the 
Concert, which was much appreciated by a large 
audience. 

RuGpy.—On Dec. 14th the Rugby Philharmonic 
Society gave an evening concert in the Town Hall, 
when ‘ The Messiah” was performed with a band and 
chorus numbering about 120. The soloists were 
Miss Paget, R.A.M. (who undertoook the soprano 
music at a few hours’ notice in consequence of the 
indisposition of Miss Clutterbuck), Mrs. Steel, con- 
tralto, of Rugby, and Messrs. G. Banks (tenor) and 
J. Smith (bass) of Peterborough Cathedral. The 
whole performance was a great success, the Hall 
being densely crowded. 

GERARD House, BaRNspury.—The Misses Lose- 
camp gave their annual entertainment to their pupils 
on Thursday, the 21st ult., when the improvement of 
the pupils in their style of playing was manifest. 
Miss Jung played a Caprice Hongroise with marked 
effect, and Mr. A. Jung ** Warblings at Dawn” with 
expression. Miss Duncan gave an admirable rendering 
of a Pastorale, while the Misses F. Prentice, A. 
Evans, A. Martin, A. Nettens, A. Herring, and 


C. Cole promise to become with careful practice good 
A Charade was acted by the Misses E, 





pianistes. 





Duncan, A. Nettens, A. Martin, F. Prentice, and 
Mr. Jones, and Master FI’, Losecamp Linton, in which 
they represented eleven characters in such a clever 
manner that they gained an encore. 





NEW MUSIC. 


[Amos & SuutTTLeworTu. | 


La Chaperone. Valses pour Piano, Par G. Jervis Rusini. 

These waltzes are carefully written and present a decided contrast to 
the frivolity of the greater portion of the recently published dance- 
music. A happy medium is attained between dulness on the one hand 
and vulgarity on the other. We do not admire the coloured frontispiece, 
but fancies are so diversified on this subject, that it would be invidious 
to make any detracting observation, 


“Our Only Hope.” 


Von ‘TuGcINeR. 


Song. Words by Otiver Branp. Music by P. 

This is a sentimental love song, tuneful and well set, with an effect- 
ively prepared climax. It should be a great favourite with those who 
like this kind of thing. 


Le Perce-Forét. Esquisse pour Piano, Par Piacipe Matva. 

The motive of this composition is of great interest and well worked 
out. Although not difticult of execution, some amount of technical 
skill and artistic feeling are required to give a satisfactory rendering. 
Its special features stamp it as a good teaching piece. 

Par Auc. Bunt. 

This composition bears the mark of a practised hand. ‘The imitation 
of the clashing of bells occasionally introduced has a pleasing effect. 
It would make a good teaching piece, as its performance involves the 
mastery of many of the difficulties which beset the tyro. 


“The Faded Rose.” 


Atois VOLKMER. 


Les Clochettes. Galop characteristique pour Piano. 


Song. Words by Linpsay Lennox, 


Music by 


The melody of this song is flowing, and the accompaniment parti- 
cularly good, but as for the words, they had better have been left out. 
We think we have heard of a ** faded rose ” before ; in fact one seldom 
hears anything else about a rose in song-poetry. In this case the 
gentleman kindly goes abroad to “uphold the honour of England's 
grand old flag,” and finds the rose and sweetheart; both faded when he 
returns ; his remark upon which is, “ Ah, me!” 


[We tuam Crarke, Windsor, | 


“The Snowdrop.” Song, Words by Wetuam Crarxe. Music by H. 
R, Couprey, 


We like this song, it is 


g, pleasing in melody, and healthy in sentiment. 


[Lamporn Cock. | 


Catechism on the Rudiments of Music and Pianoforte Playing. By 
E, Extice Jewete. 

Elementary Exercises, to be used in conjunction with the Catechism 
on the Rudiments of Music. By the Same. 


The above Catechism—the work of a lady well known as a most 
accomplished pianist and conscientious and successful instructor—has 
been used with great advantage by others than the author, and its 
merits are well known. All who use the book will be delighted with 
the “Elementary Exercises” just published, which greatly assist 
the pupil, and ensure progress with the smallest expenditure of time ; 
while the labour of tuition is also lightened. In home work on the 
Exercises the pupil studies as it were under strict personal superin- 
tendence, and reaps speedy and lasting benefit. ‘The price of the 
Exercises is very low, and extraneous music-paper is dispensed with. 
When filled up they form a permanent record of work done, and can 
always be referred to if desirable, 


fRosert Cocks & Co.]} 
« An Old Letter.” Words by G.C. Bincuam. 
A. J. Caupicortr. 
This song is all that might have been expected of so successful a 
composer as Mr. Caldicott. It is one of those melodies which, once 
heard, fix themselves in the memory and refuse to be forgotten, 


Song. Music by 


« Consider the Lilies.” The Music by G. ApELMANN, 


The melody is bold, and in parts rather, difficult to sing. The ac- 
companiment appears too restive to suit the character of the words, 
which are taken from Holy Writ. This setting of prose to music has a 
much better effect than transposing the words into weak and often 
ridiculous rhyme. 


Sacred Song. 





[Duncan Davison & Co, } 

Par D,. R. Munro. 

By D. Rosert Munro. 
Sea Breezes is the better of the two, is really charming in its 

simplicity, and is full of delightful passages, ‘The Air de Danse is 

very pretty, 


Air de Danse pour Piano. 
Sea ‘Breezes. Sketch for the Pianoforte. 
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(Forsytu Brotuers, Lonpon & MAncuesTen. ] 


The Highland Gathering. A Scottish Scene for the Pianoforte. By 
W. H. Howmes, 


Several peculiarities ‘of Scotch music are here introduced, producing 

a charming effect. Perhaps, if a performer with a strong imagination 

were to use his best efforts, he might think he could see some Scottish 

scene, but it must be confessed that we could not do so, and are at a 

loss to discover the,appropriateness of the title. 

«Very Wrong.” «The Road to Market.” “ Old Chums.” Three 
Songs. Written by Epwarp Oxenrorp, Music by Artuur 
WENTLEY. 

These are likely to prove popular concert songs, as they possess all 
the qualities necessary to success in that sphere. “he accompaniments 
and the songs are alike easy of execution, 


Petite Polonaise. Pepita, Polka Elegante, and Priére de Mignon, 
Andante Religieux, by Georces Micueux. 

The two dance tunes are sprightly pieces ; easy of execution and 
attractive in melody. The Andante Religieux is the best of the 
three, a solid and sympathetic composition, being built up out of very 
simple materials. They are all suited for little‘hands and elementary 


skill. 


Danse des Gavots, By Freveric N. Line. 


A suitable piece for Christmas time. ‘The progressions are 
occasionally very quaint and fascinating. 


“* Margery Daw.” Song. Words by F. G. Weaturrty. Music by 
W. A. C. Cruicksnank, 


A merry song well written and composed. 


By the Stream. Sketch for Pianoforte. Syla, Mazurka and 
Twelfth Night. Sketch a la Minuet. By Wittiam SMALLwoop. 
These will be found very well adapted for performance at merry 
parties. ‘They are fingered, are without any special difficulty, and are 
of great interest. 
« December and May,” and * Chant du Matin.” By Corsrorp Dick. 
These quite reach this popular composer’s usual standard of 
excellence. The ‘Chant du Matin ” is quite classical in its way, and 
« December and May ” is very pretty. 
{Hart & Co,] 
Les Pensées. Romance for the Pianoforte. Composed by Auice E, 
Eyres, 
A very graceful composition, which stamps the composer as a 
musician of ability. 
“Come Let’s Play at Soldiers.” Words by W. H. C. Music by 
ViscounTess FoLkesToNe. 
A lively marching song for the children, possessing a chorus they 
will not soon forget. 


Te Deum Laudamus, and Benedicite, Sc. Set to Music by H. R. 
Coutprey. 


These are in chant form, and contain some fine passages. ‘The 
Gloria does not seem very original, but those who have tried will know 
how difficult it is to compose a chant which shall even approach 
originality, 





[Conrap Herzoc & Co.} 


Scherzino for the Pianoforte. Composed by J. L. Grecory (No. 1. of 
Six Sketches). 

This piece appears far more suited for the organ than for the piano- 
forte, and we think the choice of title an injudicious one, as although 
the pace set is rapid, (,!= 152) the general character of the composition 
is not very scherzino. Besides, the subject has a strong resemblance 
to that of one of the exercises in Dr, Stainer’s Organ school. Otherwise 
with a happier selection of theme and a more fitting title the composer’s 
effort would have been commendable; the ‘* working out” although 
not very original, being what is often better, sound and musicianly, 
The printers of the music, the Patent-paper-type Company have here 
produced a creditable piece of work, and the clearness and elegance of 
the type is a notable improvement upon some of their earlier efforts, 


L’ Esperance. Mazurka. Par H. E. Warner. Second Edition. 
Published by the Composer at Weber House, Isleworth, W. 
Our young lady readers who are looking out attractive dance tunes 
for the present season will find this piece all that can be desired, 
It is pretty and not very difficult. 





[Novetto, Ewer, & Co.] 


Four Short and Easy Pieces for the Organ. By Cuarres W 
PEARCE. 


These are meditations on the Rev. John Keble’s poem, ‘ Forest 
Leaves in Autumn,” in «‘ The Christian Year,” and are divided into— 
(1) A Sunset Reverie; (2) Autumn Song; (3) Requiem; and (4) 
Spring Song. They possess a quiet, restful character, which fit them 
for Church use; and the shortest of the four, the Requiem, is specially 
effective, ‘They are well written, 





Patry & Wits. ] 
Romeo's Good Night. Music by Marie Corenw, 


It is particularly fitting that this song should be dedicated to Henry 
Irving, and the great Player has shown his characteristic good taste and 
appreciation of music by giving his permission for this to be done, 
Miss Corelli has given us an admirable arrangement of Shakespeare's 
delightful verse, and we hope that the song will obtain a good hearing 
and meet with adequate success. 


A Proposal, (Eighteenth Century). Duet for ‘Tenor and Soprano, 
Words by Syoney Lever. Music by Craupe ‘Trevor, 
A vivacious and pleasing duet, well arranged and not very difficult, 
A typical drawing-room piece. 


“The Fairy’s Serenade.’ Part-song. Words from The Family 
Herald. Music by Tosias A, Marttuay. 
The parts are well written, but the general effect is rather tame, and 
lacks the interest which is necessary to ensure the popularity of a choral 
composition, 


“When Love doth Pace.” Song. Words by W. A: Gunns, 


Music by Emity Josernine ‘Trove, 
There is nothing very noticeable in this song, ‘The poetry is above 


the average, but the setting is devoid of melody and manifests a painful 
harshness, 


Excerpts from the Pianoforte Works of the Great Masters. 
Selected, Edited, and Fingered by Water Macrarren, 
Mr. Macfarren’s name is a guarantee for the goodness of his part of 
the work. No. g, now before us, is the Allegro from Handel’s Second 
Suite, and will afford excellent material for study by young players. 


Sonatina in F, for the Pianoforte. Composed by Gustav Merket, 


An easy composition, well suited for beginners who aspire to 
independence of hands, 


* Rest.’ Words by Rev. T. E. Brown, Music by Hanpet, 


The climax of this song is the expression of the poet's wish to 
«* Wake no more, Ah, never more.” Doubtless the rev. gentleman 
knows best, but we see no objection to his waking again, provided he 
writes no more words for Handel’s Largo. Handel’s healthful spirit is 
at utter discord with exaggerated and false sentiment. 


“ Tavice Two are Four.” SchoolSong. Music by Freperic Arcuer, 


A pleasing setting of the multiplication table is here given, which 
will aid in removing the insipidity of this necessary part of infantile 
education, It isa rather dry joke though to state on the title page 
that the words are ‘* from an ancient Ms.” 


Master and Pupil. Duets by Gustave Merket. 

A well known want is here supplied; namely, that of good music 
arranged as duets for teacher and pupil at an elementary stage. 
There are two books, and every Pianoforte ‘Teacher should insist on 
pupils having these or similar works, 





[Skeen Brotuers, Batuam, S.W.} 
The Hettie Galop. Composed by Jonatuan Nicno.son, 


A lively and well-written tune, suited for dancing parties, 


STanLey Lucas, Weser & Co, 
Sonatina in F. Sonatina in B flat. By Oscar Berincer. 


These are very good, and will furnish an excellent introduction for 
young beginners to this composer's more difficult pieces, 
“To my Love.” Song. Words by Burns. Music by Constance 
Bacue. 
A charming composition, the impassioned spirit of the poet being 
well appreciated and expressed by the composer, It 


is sure to be 
redemanded wherever adequately rendered. 


“The Rain is Falling.” Song. Words by 


Barry Cornwatr, 
Music by Constance Bacue. 


This song is more difficult to sing than the preceding, but contains 
some effective passages, and is well worth the trouble of mastering. 


” 


« Frithjof’s Gesang.” Words taken from “ Die Frithjof’s Sage,” 
by E. Tecner. Translated from the Swedish, by G. Bercer, 
Music by Mavupe Vacerte Wuirte, 


This song would be well received by a cultured audience, who were 
capable of appreciating its delicacy and refinement, though we expect 
it would be beyond the average concert capacity. The accompaniment 
is peculiar, and requires experienced execution, 

Scherzetto for the Pianoforte. By Mavp Varerte Wurre. 

By this time the composer’s name is a guarantee of excellence ; but 
we have found this piece particularly pleasing and skilfully written— 
rare qualities when united. 


‘« Echoes.” Song. Words by Apetawr Procter. Music by C, R, 
‘TENNANT. 


A plaintive song, with passages of telling pathos, 
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The Ro ‘a 
Music 


and Lily Bell.” 


by Ernest Forp, 


Words by Rev. W. M. Sratuam. 


his is a part-song for two soprano voices. The piece is charming 
inits simplicity, and worthily assists in remedying the dearth of similar 
irrangements for two female voices. There is a pianoforte accompani- 
mie Se 
“Take back the Flower.’ Song. Words by Cotoner Hucues- 
Havietr. Music by Errore Getu, 


Despite the ominous title, the song is a tolerably good one—at least 

far as concern the music itis. But giving flowers back is really 

frequent an operation in songs, that the interest of the melody is 
spoilt by the common-place idea. 





Musk 


Six Original Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
Baiey. 


ue Centrat PusLisHinc Company, Lonpon. 


Composed by W. Joser 


‘These would make an excellent series of ‘Teaching Pieces, and we 
recommend them to the notice of ‘Teachers of the Pianoforte. 


** Stay, Stay at Home, my Heart, and Rest.” 
Loncrettow, Music composed by W. Joser Battey. 


Song. Words by 
Ihe beautiful lines of Longfellow suit well with this music, which 


is admirably adapted to its purpose. It would meet with success at 
iy concert, 





[Weexes & Co. | 
‘My Lips shall greatly rejoice.” 


Sacred Song, Composed by J. 
Matruews, 


Mr. Matthews, who is organist of St. James’s Church, Swansea, 
has done great service in publishing so excellent a sacred song as this, 
Devout feeling is united with tunefulness and skilful treatment, and the 
result has been a work eminently fitted for amateur use, Members of 
Societies will be glad to know that orchestral score and parts may be 
had on hire of the publishers. ‘There is a pianoforte accompaniment 
and detached ‘ cello’ part to the edition now under notice, 


Psalm XXI11. «The Lord is my Shepherd.” 
By Louis N, Parker. 


Set to Music for Two 
equal voices, 
The most noticeable features are the air, “ Yea, tho’ I walk thro’ 
the valley”’—in which there is splendid scope for soprano voice—a very 
fine recitative “'Thou preparest a table’—and some passages in the final 
Considerable technical skill is throughout — the 
compo ition. 


chorus. evinced 


Gavotte for Organ. By J. Wuewat. Bowtie, 


‘This piece is in D minor and major; the harmonies are effective, 
and aided by pedal obbligato sound, rich, and full. ‘The handwork is 
not difficult, but the pedal requires some little independence, and it is 
thus an excellent study for Organ students, 

“The Cavalier.” 
‘*Rokeby.” 


Song. Words from Sir Walter Scott's 
Music by H. R, Coutprey, 
Melodious and well suited to the words, 


Torch Dance. 


We can recommend this composition, 
vulgar, 


Poem 


For the Pianoforte. By Corsrorn Dick. 


It is pretty, without being 





NOTES. 


University Lectures at ‘Trintty Cortece, Lonnon.—Arrange- 
ments have been made for establishing a Centre in connection with the 
University Extension Scheme, at Trinity College, London ; at which 
place a Course of Lectures will be commenced immediately after the 
Christmas vacation, on the Theory of Sound with especial reference to 
Music lhe College Lecturer on Acoustics, Dr, W. H. Stone, M.A., 
M.B.,.F.R.C.P., Balliol, Oxford, has been appointed the Lecturer, and 
at the conclusiou of his course of twelve lectures, an examination will 
be held by an Examiner specially commissioned by the Joint Board of 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and Certificates 
will be awarded to meritorious students, signed on behalf of the Uni- 
’ Board. A Committee for carrying out the local details has 
been nominated by Trinity College, the Honorary Secretary being the 
Rev. R, Gwynne, B.A., to whom all applications for particulars of 
admission to the Course should be addressed, at Trinity College, The 
London Society for the Extension of University ‘Teaching, in whose 
hands the arrangements for the Metropolis have been placed by the 
Universities, will give all necessary powers to the Committee thus 
formed, and It is hoped that other Courses of Lectures will be organised 
for the benefit of musical students in the more popular subjects of 
study. ‘lhe Lectures will be open to all comers, and the prescribed 
payment for the Course will include the fee for the examination, which 
‘The University Lectures will in no way clash with or 
supersede the ordinary curriculum and examinations of the College, 
which will remain entirely distinct and independent of external 
control, 

Eastsourne.—The season this year, 1882, has been one of a remarkably 
successful nature, thanks in a great measure to the brilliant concerts given 
under the able direction of Mr. Julian Adams. These concerts have 
been generally orchestral, but on special occasions vocal talent of the 
highest order has been added—viz., Mdme. Sinico, Miss José 


versitie 


is optional. 








Sherrington, Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor 
Campobello, and many rising young artists of great promise. The 
last of these special concerts took place on Wednesday, the z2oth 
inst., when the beautiful Floral Hall of Devonshire Park was filled 
to overflowing by an audience at once critical and appreciative. 
The Symphony, No 2, “ Lobegesang,” Mendelssohn, and the 
Overture “ Tannhiuser,” Wagner, were played with the faultless 
and spirited execution so eminently characteristic of the band under 
the sway of Julian Adams’ baton, The concerts from the first to the last 
have been highly appreciated, and have established a musical prestige 
for Eastbourne pre-eminent among the orchestral concerts of the 
United Kingdom. 

Lreeos.x—Mr. Hamilton’s adaptation of Ouida’s novel, “ Moths,” 
recently produced at the Grand ‘Theatre, Leeds, owes its success rather 
to the clever acting of the company performing the same, than to any 
special merit in the piece itself, To follow the adventures of a pure- 
minded girl who is compelled by a wicked, scheming mother to marry 
a man she hates, and is described in the play as a brute, is neither 
edifying nor amusing ; at the same time there is an interest and fasci- 
nation about the play quite sufficient to account for its popularity, Miss 
Lytton was unfortunately prevented through illness from playing her 
part of Vera, but her part was taken in a highly commendable manner 
by Miss Helen Mathews, who did not fail to enlist the sympathies 
of the audience throughout. ‘The thankless part of the Lady Dolby 
was artistically played by Miss C. Addison, and Miss M, Brennan did 
full justice to the part of the Duchess de Sonnaz. Miss Louise Willes, 
as the American heiress, deserves much praise for her successful en- 
deavours to throw some brightness and hilarity into a rather depressing 
play, and her appearance on the stage did not fail to cause much 
amusement. Mr. C. Cartwright as the brutal and profligate Prince 
‘Touroff, was sufficiently villanous to call down the execrations of the 
audience, and Mr. Hamilton, the adapter of the play, did well in the 
subordinate part of the Duke of Mull. Mr. Kyrle Bellew played the 
part of Correze, the tenor, with much feeling, though his evident 
imitations of Mr. Irving somewhat detracted from his success in the part. 
—Miss Kate Santley’s “ La Mascotte,’ Company has paid us a re- 
turn visit, and the pretty and tuneful music was greatly appreciated. 
Miss K. Santley played charmingly as Bettina, and the lovely «‘ Glou, 
glou” duet was nightly encored. Mr. W. E. Gregory made an 
efficient Pippo, and Mr. Marius scored a success for his rendering of 
the song ‘* Love is Blind,” one of the gems of the opera. ‘The mem- 
bers of the chorus were well up to the mark, while the costumes and 
scenery were all in good taste.—The recent visit of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company to the Grand Theatre was a great success, and not only was the 
theatre crowded every night, but on those evenings when Mdme. Marie 
Roze and Mdme, Valleria were announced to appear, it was difficult to 
get standing room, even in the best paying parts of the house. Mdme. 
Marie Roze appeared in Beethoven’s opera “‘ Fidelio,” and again, as 
Lucrezia Borgia in Donizetti’s opera of that name. Mdme. Roze 
is too well known as a vocalist to need any commendation here, while 
as an actress she justified the highest expectations, and in the more 
tragic scenes in “ Lucrezia Borgia,” she showed very high dramatic 
power indeed. On the last night of the engagement of this company, 
Boieldieu’s pleasing and tuneful opera, ‘* The White Lady” (La Dame 
Blanche), was performed for the first time in Leeds, Miss Georgina 
Burns sang and acted in charming style as Anna, ‘‘ The White Lady,’’ 
while Miss Clara Perry made an excellent Jenny. Mr, J. W. Turner 
made up well as George, the young Cavalry Officer, and deserves much 
praise for his fine rendering of the old song, ‘* Robin Adair,” introduced 
in the third act. Wagner’s Opera, “ The Flying Dutchman,” which 
was performed for the first time in Leeds, brought together the most 
crowded house of the week. Mdme. Valleria took the part of Senta, 
and from first to last it was a splendid performance both from a vocal 
and dramatic point of view. ‘The scenery and appointments in this 
opera were the same as when it was produced at Her Majesty’s 
‘Theatre, and the operas each evening were splendidly mounted. The 
band and chorus were fully up to the mark, and Mr. J. Pew and Mr. 
Goossens divided the leadership between them. 

Cuertsey.—The members of the Choir of St. Peter’s Parish Church 
have presented Mrs, Scott, the wife of the Rev, C. Scott, late Vicar, 
(on leaving the parish for Seaton in Devonshire) with handsome copies 
of Gounod’s ‘* Redemption,” Spohr’s ** Last Judgment,” and Mendels- 
sohn’s ** Hymn of Praise ;” and an address, handsomely engrossed and 
framed, as a token of their esteem and the appreciation in which 
they hold her services as Honorary Organist for the last nine years. 

The Tonic Sol-Fa Reporter is to be enlarged this month. 
glad to note the prosperity of our contemporary. 

The latest production of that versatile genius Mr. John C. Freund, 
of New York, is the establishment of a Musical Daily. When Mr, 
Freund first intimated his intention of doing this thing, we must con- 
fess that the project seemed rashness itself. However the new paper, 
Daily Music and Drama, is so interesting and ably conducted, that if 
not successful the New York Public will be toblame. Such enterprise 
and faith in Musical Society should not be unrewarded. 


We are 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS are the 

best, the cheapest, and the most popular remedies. At all seasons 
and under all circumstances they may be used with safety and with the 
certainty of doing good. Eruptions, rashes, and all descriptions of skin 
diseases, sores, ulcerations, aud burns are presently benefited and ultimately 
cured by these healing, soothing, and purifying medicaments. The Ointment 
rubbed upon the abdomen checks all ,tendency to irritation of the bowels, 
and averts dysentery and other disorders of the intestines. Pimples, blotches, 
inflammations of the skin, muscular pains, neuralgic affections, and enlarged 
glands can be effectively overcome by using Holloway’s remedies according 
to the “instructions” accompanying each packet, 
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READY THIS DAY.—PRICE 3s. 
REEVES’ 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY 
For 1883. 
A Drrectory oF THE TRADES AND Musican Proresston. 


Full of Information—Useful—Indispensable to the Musical World. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





Price Sixpence the Three Parts. 


\ | USICAL CATALOGUE (A to H ;—H to P;— 

Po to Z). Consisting of List with Prices of our Current 
Stock—Histories, Treatises, Ancient and Modern Music—Organ 
Music—String Music, and in fact almost every Branch of Musical 
Art tliat can be embraced within the scope of a General Musical 
Catalogue. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





Second Edition. Price 8s. 6d. 


TO PIANISTS. 


BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS, 
ELLERLEIN. 
PREFACE BY HERR PAUER., 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY JOACHIM. 


TECHNICS 
OF VIOLIN 
PLAYING. 
By K. COURVOISIER, Transiatep ny KREBHIEL, 








Price Half-a-Crown. 





W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


SMALL COLLECTION OF MUSICAL WORKS for Sale, 
including Autobiography of Louis Spohr, 2 vols in one, cloth, quite new, 
pub. 15s., price 6s. Life of F. Schubert, pub. 10s. 6d., price 3s. Letters of 
Distinguished Musicians, pub. 14s., price 5s. Sutherland Edwards, The Lyric 
Drama, 2 vols, pub. 24s., price 6s. 6d. Dr. Adolph Bernahard Mark’s General 
Masical Instructions, pub. 6s. 6d., price 3s. Busby’s Dictionary of Music, price 
1s. 6d, and a quantity of Piano and Organ Music Oratorios all in good condition. 
List will be sent on receipt of stamped envelope, or may be seen by arrangement 
with H. LAVENDER, 
Fonthill House, 308, Clapham Road, 8.W. 


rPRINITY COLLEGE DECENNIAL FUND. List of 

Subscriptions received up to December 29, 1882. Shelley Fisher, £1 1s., 
M. L. Wood, 11s. Per T, Spence Thomson—S. 5. Thomas, 2s., R. Stewart, 1s., 
D. Munro, 1s., J. C. Grieve, 2s. 6d. 


r\RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—Honorary Members. — 

The following have been elected since the last list was published:— 
William Anstey Dyer, A. Mus., Guildford ; Francesco Berger, London ; John 
Parrott, jun., San Francisco ; Frank Merrick, Ciifton ; Albert Ham, [minster ; 
Anna Marie Trousdale, Chard; Helen Poole, Southport; Frances Luker, 
London; Arthur F. Emerton, London, 


Now Ready. 88 pages. Price One Shilling. 
RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, LOCAL EXAMI- 
NATION REGISTER, for the Academical Year 1881-2. , 
Contents: Full Pass Lists of the Examinations in Elementary Musical 
Knowledge, December,"1881, and June, 1882; and Local Examinations in In- 
strumental and Vocal Music, from July, 1881, to June, 1882—Lists of Local 
Secretaries throughout the United Kingdom and Abroad—List of Institutions 
in Union—Official List of selected Pieces—Winners of National Prizes, &c., &c, 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


——— —— 


Price 2s. 6d. 


EEVES’ PROFESSOR’S POCKET BOOK, for the year 
1883. Providing an ordinary Diary andan Hourly arrange- 
ment for the punctual keeping of Engagements. Specially adapted 
for Professional Persons, Lecturers, and Students. With Almanac 

and much other useful information. 

W. REEVES’, 185, Fleet Street, London. 
ECOND-HAND MUSIC CATALOGUE, in Three Parts, 
r. toH; H to P, and P toZ nowready, Send Stamps for Copy to Office of 
this Paper, 





TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 





HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, JANUARY, 1883. 


Examinations for the following Diplomas and Special Certificates in Music will 
be held at the College, 13, Mandeville Place, W., on the dates mentioned below, 


e FOR DIPLOMAS. 


L.Mus., T.C.L.—Jan. the 10th to the 18th. 
A.Mus., T.C.L.—Jan, the 10th to the 13th, 
Srupent in Mvsic.—Jan. the 10th to the 13th. 
MAarTRICULATION.—Jan, the 8th to the 10th. 


Excepting in the case of Candidates over thirty years of age, who wiil 
be exempt from this Examination.) 


FOR HIGUER CERTIFICATES IN SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 

Praxororts Piayinc.—Including the position of Associate Pianist of the 
College. —Jan. the 10th to the 18th. 

Soto Singine.—lIncluding the position of Associate Vocalist of the College. 
—Jan. the 10th to the 13th. 

Organ PLayinc.—Including the position of Organ Associate of the College. 
—Jan. the 10th to the 13th, 

OxcHESTRAL [NstRUMBNTS.—Between Jan. 8th and 18th. 


for Regulations of the above Examinations, Forms of Entry and other Par- 
ticulars may be obtained on immediate application to the Sécretary, Trinity 

College, London, W. 
By Order of the Academical Board. 


_ TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
CLASSES AND LECTURES. 


musical training or fora single study. The following being a list of the subjects 
taught with namesfof Professors :— 

Harmoxy.—Gordon Saunders, Mus.D., F. E. Gladstone, Mus.D., Baron 
sodog Urezy, Humphrey J. Stark, Mus.B., C. W. Pearce, Mus. B. 

CountTgrroint.—F. E. Gladstone, Mus.D., H. J. Stark, Mus. B. 

Form anp Orcuestration.—E, H. Turpin, L.Mus., T.C.L, 

Musicat Acoustics.—W. H. Stone, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.P. 

Pianororte.—Sir Julius Benedict, W. G. Cusins, Bradbury Turner, Mas.B., 
EK. Silas, Miss Alma Sanders, |Mrs. Baskcomb, F. G. Cole, L.Mus., T.C.L., G. 
E. Bambridge, Baron Orezy, Ridley Prentice, George Mount. 

ENSEMBLE PiANoFORTE Ctass,—Sir Julius Benedict. 

Orcay.—W. 8S. Hoyte, L.Mus, T.C.L., W. Pinney, Mus.B., C. E,. Willing. 

Harmonium.—King Hall. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS FuGuE PLayinG.—E. Silas. 

Fieurep Bass Prayine.—E. H. Turpin, 

Soro Sinetne.—F. Schira, A. Visetti, J. C. Beuthin, J. If. Nappi, Wallace 
Wells, Miss Kate Steel, H. Regaldi, 

Viowin.—J. 'T. Carrodus, L. Szczepanowski, 

Vi0LONcELLO.—E. Woolhonse. 

Fiuts.—John Radcliff. 

Oxor,—A. J. B. Dubrucg, W. M. Malsch. 

CiaRinet.—H. Lazarus. 

Harr.—John Cheshire. 

Orcnuestrat Socirty.—George Mount, 

Mosicat History.—E. H. Turpin. 

Sieut-Singine.—W. G. W. Goodworth, L.Mus., T.C.L, 

CaoraL Socrgery.— 

VocaL and AvuRAL PuysroLocy.— 

Cuorat Service Crass (For CurrGy).—Rev. the Warpen, Mus.B. 

*,” Classes have also been established in General Subjects for the benefit of 
Students of the College. 

The Fee for the Three Studies (say Pianoforte Singing and Harmony) is Five 
Guineas per Term, and the charge for a single subject ranges from Five 
Shillings upwards. 

For Female entries, of three Terms, the fees (which, however, may be paid in 
three instalments) are reduced. 

New Students are received at the commencement of each Term, and there are 
Three Terms in the year. 

The next Term commences on January 15th, 1883. 

Both Male and Female Students are received, and there is no limit as to 
age. 

Students of the College are allowed to enter for any of the College Examina- 
tions at reduced fees, 

Prospectuses, Forms of Applications, and all particulars can be obtained, post 
free, by addressing the Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 

By Order of the Academical Board, 


I R. CORBETT gives Lessons through Post in Harmony, 

Counterpoint, Instrumentation, Form in Musical Composition, &c. Up- 
wards of seventy Pupils have passed Musical Examinations, including Mus, 
Bac., F.C.O., L.Mus., by competition; R.A,M. Locals, Society of Arts, &c., &c. 
Pupils have also obtained the Gabriel and other Prizes, Address, Bridgnorth, Salop. 


Now Ready. Price Half-a-Crown, 
Fig vo ns COLLEGE, LONDON, CALENDAR, for the 
Academical Year, 1882-3 (Ninth Yearly Issue), includes particulars of the 
following :—List of Officers, Council, Professors and Lecturers, &c. ; Regulations 
for the Public Examinatlons for Diplomas and Certificates (Higher and Local) in 
Music: Classes and Lectures; Prizes and Scholarships; Examination Papers ; 
to which are appended the Official Regulations for Degrees in Music and Preli- 
minary Art Examinations at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and London; a List of 
Doctors and Bachelors in Music of the Uni Kingdom, and other information 
of General Interest to Musical Students. 
Sold by WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


“Price One Shilling. 
RGANS.—‘' Facts about Organs.’’—Guide to the Pur- 


chase of an Organ ; How to Order or Select one,-What will it Cost? By 
Dr. Hinton. Price 1s. 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street. 


UTHORS’ WORKS ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND 
PUBLISHED with neatness and despatch, and at most reasonable 
charges. W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London, 


RINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS requiring Teachers of the 
Pianoforte, Theory of Music, Vocal Music, &c,, should apply to W. 











REEVES, Musical Standard, and Orchestra and Choir Office, 185, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C, 


Students (professional and amateur) are received for a complete course of . 
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ORCHESTRA, CHOIR, 


AND MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


Rec 


Le. I, 1883. 





MUSIC 
WHOLESALE 


STRINGS. 
AND RETAIL. 


J. P, GUIVIER & CO., 


MANUPACTUBERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE 
BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &c., &e., 
MAVK ALWAYS IN STOCK THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
1), WARWICK STREET, REGENT STRERT, LONDON, W. 
All Ninds of Strings covered in a superior manner by powerful 
chines made on the best yrtncign om au modern ti oe ments, 


GOUNOD IN ENGLAND. In Two Vols. 
FRIENDSHIP AND BUSINESS. 3d., (by post 5s. 6d.) 
All the Music Sung and Composed by 
GEORGINA WELDON, 
AND ART ASSOCIATION, 28a, OXFORD STREET, 


A. HAMMOND & CO. 


BEG: respectfully to call the attention of the 

Musical Profession to their Catalogue of 
Pianoforte Pieces, including the most Popular 
Compositions of Gustav Lange, Ch. Neustedt, 
F. Behr, &c., all of which are EMINENTLY 
ADAPTED for teaching purposes; and to state 
that they open accounts, and forward parcels on 
selection, on receipt of satisfactory References. 


OB. « 


MUSIC LONDON. 





Catalogues and Thematic Lists sent post free. 





A. HAMMOND & CO., 

5, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 

RECENT COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By EDWIN M. LOTT. 


s. d. 
SUITE DE PIECES. (Prelude, Fugue, Allemande, 
Courante, and Air avec trois Doubles) 5 0 
BOURREE 3 0 
GALLIARD 3 0 
} GAVOTTE 8 0 
: GIGUE 3 0 
iF MINUET 8 0 
PASSEPIED ; is ae Pi we ra oe 
SARABANDE .. ‘a ale “ss ae os o 3 0 
r 
1; EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. 
| paewaas PART-SONGS by W. W. PEARSON. 
) The Ironfounders (10th thousand) _ i a SS 
The Stormy Petrel (soprano or tenor and bass " golos) in ee 
The Coral Grove .. 3d. 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu (Sir Walter Scott) 3d. 
Sweet Spring (madrigal) 5 a4 ae 
The Ocean (Barry Cornwall) 3d, 
Over the mountain-side (four-part seren: made) 3d. 
Soul of Living Music (soprano solo and chorus) os a 
The Jiiger Chorus (5th taousand) “ “a 26. ). 3d, 
The River .. ee es <a ag am +6 68d. 
Departed Joys (Thomas Moore) on \-b et gp 2d. 
Summer and Winter... ‘ wa AS KS /. 2d. 
The Anglers (6th thousand) .. A x Lu S s — 3 
Sweet to live amid the mountains (10th thousand) . 2d, 
The Dream of Home (Thomas Moore) Ae 2d. 
There’s beauty in the deep (6th thousand) 1}d 


Soldier, rest! (Sir Walter Scott) ee ee 


Woods in Winter (Longfellow) . 1d. 
Autumn (Montgomery) .. ld. 
The sombre shadows of the night (trio for S.A. B) ld. 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 





London :Printed by Swirt & Co,, Newton Street, High Holborn. 


to be directed to the Editorial Office, 186, Fleet Street, London. 











Published by WILLIAM - REEV Es, 185, Fleet ‘Street, London. 


NOW READY. 1882-3. 


ARPARAOAAASAA 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
Christmas Aibum of 


DANCE MUSIC. 


IN BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED COVER. 


PRICE ‘ONE SHILLING. 


ContTENTS :— 


MANTEAUX NOIRS. Waltz P. Bucanosst. 
MANTEAUX NOIRS. Quadrille P. Bucanosst. 
FRANCINE. Waltz WALDTEUFEL. » 
COQUETTERIEN. Polka . Max Fruguine. 


OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. Waltz 

LA FILLE DU TAMBOUR-MAJOR. Lancers 
BOCCACIO. Waltz ast os aa 
ALPINE. Schottische .. we ae 
CONNAUGHT. Polka 
MOUSQUETAIRES. 


C. LowrTuian, 

C. H. Marriorr. 

- Max Frvuatine. 
. C. H. Marniorr, 
.. C., H. Marriorr, 
Canto Zortt. 


se 


Galop 


J. B. CRAMER-& CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


‘MANTEAUX NOIRS. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 





BY 


P. BUCALOSSI. 


WRITTEN BY 


WALTER PARKE AND HARRY PAULTON, 


COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE .. 5s. nett. 

COMPLETE PIANO SCORE + 9a-64.- ,, 

s. d. 

WALTZES. Illustrated Title -. P. Bucatosst...nett 2 0 

QUADRILLES. _,, ro P. Bucatosst. 2 

LANCERS ee P. Bucatosstr. ,, 2 0 

POLKA Warwick Wituiams. ,, 2 0 

GALOP E. AupiperTr. ,, 2 0 

, 
The following Vocal Numbers are published separately :— 

?. THE COURT MAGNATE. Sung by Mr. F. Leslie..nett 2 0 
3. SIX MONTHS AGO. Sung by Miss St. John ~~ 8 
4, INEVER COULD! Sung by Miss St. John « & * 
6. AID ME, CUPID! Sung by Mr. H. Bracy.. 2 a 

13. THE HEART SIGHS EVER TO BE FREE. és f 

by Miss St. John . ve ps: ie 
14. LOVE IS NEVER BLIND. Dest. Sung ty Mis Ss 

St. John and Mr, H. Bracy ea i er 
21. ANITAIS SAD. Sung by Miss St. John .. » 2 0 
FANTASIA ON THE POPULAR AIRS .. W. Kune..nett 2 0 


LONDON : 
J.B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





~All communications 








